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IN VACATION. 



Lawyer: " Have you ever seen the prisoner at the bar ?" Witness: "No 
sir ; but I have seen him many times when I strongly suspected he had been at 
it." — Chicago News. 



An Irish Judge, of the old school, in a recent summing-up at the Four Courts, 
Dublin, created a great effect. The plaintiff was even more beautiful than her 
beautiful daughter, who was a witness. "Gentlemen of the jury," his Lordship 
began, "everything in this case seems plain — except Mrs. O'Toole and her 
charming daughter." — London Law Notes. 



A story is told of an Illinois attorney who argued to the court one after another 
of a series of very weak points, none of which seemed to the court to have any 

merit, until the court finally said: " Mr. , do you think there is anything 

in these points?" to which the attorney answered : " Well, Judge, perhaps there 
isn't much in any one of them alone, but I didn't know but your Honor would 
kind of bunch 'em." — Exchange. 

Seasonable Doubt. — A man was being tried recently in New South Wales 
for stealing a watch. The evidence was conflicting; but before the jurors left the 
hall the judge remarked that if there were points on which they required infor- 
mation he would be pleased to assist them. Eleven had left the box ; but the 
twelfth remained standing, as if absorbed in thought. " Well, sir," said the 
judge, "is there any question you would like to ask me?" "I would like to 
know, my lord," came the reply, "if you could tell us whether the prisoner 
stole the watch." — New York Tribune. 



The celebrated Lord Brougham had a friend in the profession who was accus- 
tomed to preface his examinations with a stereotyped "Now, sir, I am about to 
put a question to you, and I don't care which way you answer it." This phrase 
became so hackneyed that it eventually palled on Brougham, who resolved to 
cure his friend of the habit. Accordingly at their next meeting he accosted him 
with: "Now, Brown, I am about to put a question to you, and I don't care 
which way you answer it. How do you do?" Brown took the hint, and 
Brougham was not annoyed again. — Exchange. 



